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AMQIHCEMENT ;  On  the  regular  Thursday  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  a 
special  feature  from  the       S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  we^re 
introducing  Dr.  \7ell,  who  will  discuss  that  nysterious ,  health 
giving,  Vitamin  D.    It's  enemies,  cloudy  days,  heavy  clothing,  and 
window  glass,  are  all  at  work  this  time  of  year.    But  perhaps,  we'd 
l3etter  let  Dr.  TTells  tell  the  story. 


if.:i(.-if.^-iliif.  :fC9jc 


"One  —  two  —  three  *^  ^^re'  gOes  a  wise  man  —  TThy  donH 
all  people  take  Cai'e  of  their  health*     4  *** 

I  was  standing  "by  the  wihdoT?  In  n^r  office,  two  siories  aTsoVe 
Main  Street,  counting  the  people  as  they  passed,  arid  sort  of  talking 
to  myself,  I  guess. 

The  door  opened,  suddenly,  and  in  burst  Bert  Brown, an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine. 

"Hey,  Doctor",  said  Bert,    "yhat  you  standing  there  mimibling 
to  yourself? 

^^y,  how  ^0  you  do,  I^Ir.  Brown",  said  I  in  n^r  most  dignified 
tone.    "And  what,  may  I  ask,  is  that  bottle  under  your  arm? 

"Oh,  just  a  quart  of  Vivo",  said  Bert.    "Thought  I  needed  a 
tonic.    I^m  not  feeling  as  fit  as  usual,  these  days,  somehow  or 
other" . 


"And  what,  may  I  ask,  is  Vivo?"    I  went  on,  still  registering 
extreme  dignity. 

"It's  something  very  rich  in  Vitamine  V^' ,  Bert  told  me. 

"Now,  Mr.  Brown,  I  said  lightly.    "You  know  —  or  should  kaow — 
that  there's  no  such  thing  as  Vitamine  V.    liTho  told  you  that,  anyhow, 
and  where  did  you  purchase  this  Vivo?" 

"I  bought  it  around  the  corner  and  the  man  who  sold  it  to  me 
said  it  was  rich  in  Vitamine  V  or  Z  or  something.    He  told  me  that  it 
ought  to  fix  me  up". 

"^y,  2i  don't  know  of  any  drugstore  around  the  corner",  laid 
I,    "And  he  most  have  meant  Vitamin-D  or  B,  A,  C,  or  E.    I  think  that's 
all  the  vitamins  they  know  anything  at  all  about  just  no"fe" ,  I  told 
Bert  mildly. 
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"But  Doctor" k  shouted  Bert,  "1  didn't  "buy  this  Vivo  at  a 
drugstore.     I  bought  it  from  a  street  peddlax.    He  told  me  it 
TTould  Cure  anything  from  enlarged  tonsils  to  color  blindness. 
Don«t  you  think  it»s  all  right?" 

"Really,  I  should  have  to  examine  the  liquid  chemically 
in  order  to  find  out  i?7hat  it  is",  I  said.    "More  than  likely  it's 
perfectly  harmless,  so  don't  worry". 

"Some  one  told  me  I  needed  more  v  it  amines    and  so  I  went  ~j 
out  and  bought  some" ,  Bert  said. 

"Listen  here,  Bert",  answered  I.    "You  go  ahead  and  build 
houses  and  leave  the  vitamins  to  me.  TThenever  I'm  brought  face  to 
face  with  people  who  think  they  can  buy  their  vitamins  in  bulk 
from  some  wholesale  house,  I*m  reminded  of  a  little  poem  Dr. Harvey 
1i7iley  wrote  a  few  years  ago.    It  ran  like  this  as  I  remember  it: 

"^lilk  and  greens  have  vitamines 
Enough  for  little  Sid, 
So  he,  at  least,  will  need  no  yeast, — 
A  real,  self-raising  kid". 

"You  know  Bert,  there  are  certain  manufacturers  of  tonics, 
who  try  to  tell  you  that  they  have  the  vitamin  supply  cornered, 
hog-tied,  and  on  their  own  shelves.    Do  you  kaow  that  milk,  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  direct  sunlight  will  give  you  a  better-balanced 
allowance  of  vitamins  than  any  special  cure-cill  I  happen  to  think 
of  just  no"!^    You  may  be  sure  that  vitamins  are  very  necessary  to 
the  health  of  both  man  and  his  family,  but  you  can  supply  them  for 
yourself,  if  you  only  know  how  to  do  it.    Look  for  vitamins  in  the 
garden,  or  at  the  market  —  and  not  from  street  peddlers" . 

Bert  looked  a  bit  embarrassed.    He  kept  looking  down  at  his 
bottle  of  Vivo    —  which  was  guaranteed  to  cure  anything  from  chill- 
blains  to  warts  —  and  then  up  at  me. 

But  Doctor,  he  said  "TThat  are  these  vitamines?    I  wish  you'd 
tell  me  all  about  'em.    And  start  at  the  beginning*'. 

"You've  given  me  an  assignment  that  some  of  the  best  scientists  are 
willing  to  give  their  lives  to  solve",  said  I.    "The  man  doesn't 
live  who  could  tell  you  all  about  vitamins,  j^d  I  don't  Imow  where 
the  beginning  is", 

"You  must  know  something  about  them" ,  said  Bert  —  "Even  if 
you  are  n^r  neighbor". 

"Well  sit  down,  Bert",  I  said,  "and  we'll  talk  about  them  for 
a  fdw  minutes.    Prom  experiments  on  small  animals  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  natural  foods  contain,  and  the  body  requires,  something 
more  than  the  chemically  identified  nutrients.    The  unidentified 
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substances,  whose  exi stance  was  demonstrated,  are  now  called  Vitamins* 

"That»s  all  proliably  verjf  true",  said  Bert  impatiently.  "But 
what  AEE  vitamines"? 

I  waved  niy  hand  airily.    '^IfTho  knows?"  I  said.    "¥e  have  known 
they  exist  for  only  anout  10  years.    But  they're  aroused  tremendous 
interest  in  the  time  we  have  known  about  them*    No  "body  has  yet  been 
able  to  pick  out  a  vitamin  to  see  what  it  does  look  like.  know 
very  little  about  their  chemical  and  physical  characteristics.  Ve 
don*t  know  whether  they  are  crystalline  or  amorphous". 

"TOiat's  that?"  asked  Bert. 

"It's  something  shapeless  —  or  without  regular  form",  said  I. 
"Go  on",  said  Bert. 

"In  fact,  we  don't  even  know  whether  they  (re  a  body  at  all  — 
or  just  energy  —  or  what  they  are",  I  continued.    "But  we  do  know 
they  exist  in  some  form.    tJe  can't  provide  for  them  in  our  own 
bodies.    And  we  can't  get  along  without  them.    We  mast  get  them  in 
food.    Certain  kinds  of  food.    It  has  been  shown  that  svmlight  —  pa? 
light  of  some  form  which  holds  the  ultra  violet  rays  — -  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  an  animal  that  has  one  of  the  vitamins  missing  from  its 
food.    If  young  animals  don't  get  vitamins  in  their  diet,  they  fail 
to  grow  normally.    Without  vitamins  adult  animals  decline  in  wei^t 
and  develop  certain  specific  disease  characteristics.    We  can't  even 
measure  vitamins.    All  we  can  say  is  that  certain  foods  are  rich,  or 
poor  in  them. 

"What  was  that  you  were  saying  about  uLtra  violet  rays?  asked 
Bert.    "Is  that  a  new  kind  of  flower"? 

"Uot  at  all" ,  said  I.    "The  ultra  violet  ray  is  simply  a  part 
of  the  sunlight.    If  you  cast  sunlight  through  a  prism,  you'll  sepa- 
rate it  out  into  its  colors,  its  spectrum.  You'll  notice  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  rays...  Now  ultra  means 
beyond.    So  ultra  violet  rays,  are  those  rays  that  are  beyond  the 
violet.    They  seem  to  be  necessary  to  the  health  of  men  and  other 
animals.    The  growth  of  children  —  as  well  as  of  young  livestock  — 
is  greatly  hindered  if  they  don't  get  these  rays  somehow  or  other. 
How,  while  the  violet  rays  i>ass  through  window  glass  successfully, 
the  ultra  violet  rays  do  not.    The  glass  strains  them  out.    So  you 
see  we  don't  get  all  the  sunlight  when  it  comes  through  window  glass. 
You  know  you  do  not  get  sunburned  when  sitting  in  the  isansfeine  coming 
through  a  window  pane.    The  ultra  violet  rays  will  cure  rickets  in 
young  children  and  have  a  curative  effect  on  tuberculosis.  Vitamin-D 
will  also  cure  rickets.    But  I'll  go  into  that  in  a  minute,  (ttiere's 
a  substitute  for  window  glass  that  will  admit    ultra  violet  rays- 
But  it  costs  around  $35  for  a  pane  5x8  inches. 
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'^ell,  aren't  there  any  substitutes  for  sunlight?"  asked  Bert. 

"Yes,  there  are.    Dr,  Hughes  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  experimented  with  young  chl6keii3  and  found  that  the  light 
from  a  mercury  arc  lamp  has  the  same  "beneficial  effect  on  chicks  that 
sunligiht  has.    He  tried  raising  the  chicks  without  sunlight  and  found 
they  wouldnH  grow.    He  tried  raising  them  in  the  dark  and  they 
wouldn't  grow.    But  he  raised  them  successfully  when  he  gave  them 
rays  of  light  from  a  mercury  arc  lamp  for  only  5  minutes  a  d£^.  But 
of  course  there's  no  necessity  for  doing  that  when  you  have  plenty  of 
natural  sunlight  handy.    It's  the  same  with  babies.     G-ive  them  direct 
sunlight.    The  light  from  an  ordinary  electric  arc  lamp  is  rich  in 
ultra  violet  rays  and  is  con^aratively  cheap?" 

"But  why  try  to  get  a  substitute  for  sunlight?"  Bert  asked. 

"T7ell,  Bert,  really  there's  no  point  in  it  — •  when  you  can  get 
the  sunlight" ,  I  told  him.    "But  you  must  remember  that  there  are 
millions  of  children  raised  in  the  tenements  of  great  cities  where 
sunlight  is  a  luxury.    No  wonde'r  they  suffer  from  rickets  —  become 
bow  legged,  knock  kneed  and  chicken  breasted.    And  the  lack  of  the 
valuable  ultra  violet  rays  may  affect  the  average  grown  person  too. 
Especially  this  time  of  year  when  we  bundle  up  to  keep  warm  —  close 
our  windows  —  and  fail  to  eat  enough  food  of  the  proper  kind". 

"Why  do  you  mention  food?"  asked  Bert. 

"Because  there's  some  sort  of  Hystericus  relationship  between 
sunlight,  Vitamin-D,  and  rickets.    You  get  the  Vitamin-D  in  food,  see? 
In  fact  there's  one  food  that's  so  rich  in  Vitamin~D  that  it's  almost 
a  substitute  for  sunlight*    They  call  it  "bottled  sunshine". 

Bert  wanted  to  know  what  it  was. 

"Cod  liver  oil",  said  I.    "Uow  remember,  Bert",  I  cautioned, 
as  I  began  to  gather  up  ny  papers  preparatory  to  going  home  for  the 
day,  "that  sunshine  and  Vitamin-D  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  folks 
and  livestock.    Especially  to  the  health  of  the  young  of  the  species. 
The  ultra  violet  rays  in  sunshine,  and  Vitamin-D,  both  have  a  curative 
effect  on  rickets  and  tuberculosis.    Take  all  the  gunb^tli*  you  can. 
Rickets  is  common  among  pigs,  lambs,  and  puppies  —  as  well  as  among 
children.    Feed  all  the  l^xeen  food  possible,     God  liver  oil  is  rich 
in  Vitamin-D.    Poods  rich  in  other  vitamins  are  fruits,  whole  cereals, 
and  vegetables,  and  dairy  products.    Most  green  foods  are  particularly 
good.     Certain  cooking  practices  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  effecti- 
veness of  the  vitamins.    But,  for  Vitamin-D,  cod  liver  oil  is  best, 
providing,  of  course,  that  you  do  not  get  enough  ultra  violet  light. 
Consult  your  doctor  about  the  proper  dose  of  the  oil.     It's  usually 
best  to  take  it  "before  meals,  when  you're  hungry.    However,  and  if  you 
follow  it  with  a  little  orange  juice,  it  will  take  away  the  fishy  taste". 
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«Well,  I've  learned  a  Ipt  tofay*,  ss^id  Bert  as  he  ^etit  to  the 
sink  and  poured  the  contents  put  of  the  laottl^  he  hacj  just  purchased. 

Thanks  t  I  said      I  took      hat  and  -nalis^d  to-s^ard  the  door. 


— ooOoo-r*r 


ATOlHC£l#:ira?L;    'This  concludes  tonight^s  Priraer  for  Town  Farn^rs. 
t7ould  yoii'Xike  another  talk  on  yitamins  and  sunlight?  Or  do  you  have 

any  questions?    If  so,,  write  in  to  Station   and  your 

re(j^est  to  the  U»       Departicent  of  Agricailture,  which  sponsers  the 
jpr3jiner  f  or  lom  Parrcsrs-ft 


Qx/^.        ANNOUNGEMEiiT:  It  seems  tliat  a  lot  of  folks  who  'buy  furs  don't  ka6»  «fe4t' 't*»  y 
\  are  buying.    At  least  ^liat»s  what  an  authority  in  the  U.       Department  of 


Agriculture  .says »    In  his  talk  tonight  —  one  of  the  regular  primer  for  Town 
Farmers  features  —  he's  goin^c^G;  show  you  that  unrealiable  salesmen  sell 
ordinary  muskrat  as  river  sablft  and  Russian  otter,  they  sell  rabbit  as  bay 
seal,  Mendoza  beaver  and  even-pony  leopard.    The  fur  industry  is  such  a  va^t 
and  growing  enterjirise  that  fy0,  tisers  should  know  the  product  they  buy.  More 
is  told  about  it  in  this  tallc. 

— — ooOoo  


Last  Christmas,  I  was  able  to  put  a  bit  more  capital  into  a  present  for 
my  wife  than  I'm  us\ially  able  to  spare.    She'd  been  a  good  wife.    Made  fine 
pie.    Kept  the  children  at  their  lessons.    Painted  the  house.    Then  too,  I'd 
made  a  fortunate  sale  and  could  really  afford  to  buy  her  something  really 
slick  in  the  way  of  a  present. 

Well,  on,  the  23rd  of  the  month,  I  came  home  ^arryii^  a  big  box,  jSiought 
I'd  be  able  to  sli^  in  unseen.    But  Melinda  has  good  eyes.    She  caught  me  on 
the  back  steps  and  when  I  got  into  the  house,  asked  me  if  I'd  bought  a  iiew 
suit.    She  asked  me  if  it  was  another  gray  —  or  a  brown  this  time,    i  told 
her  it  was  black.    Then  I  went  upstadrs  and  hid  the  box  \inder  the  bed. 
Christmas  doesn't  come  before  schedule  in  our  hoiise* 

On  Cbristmas  morning  I  dragged  the  box  out  of  hiding  and  took  it  down 
to  Melinda.    She  opened  it  and  there  was  a  fine  —  fur  coat. 

"It's  yours^^  t  said  sin^jly, 

wife  gasped  half  a  dozen  gasps  and  then  sat  down  to  get  over  the 
shock.    She  never  takes  surprises  standing  up.    She  was  sittir^  down  when  I  . 
asked  her  to  marry  me. 

"Mine?"  she  gasped. 

"Sure",  I  said  carelessly. 

Then,  while  Melinda  tried  the  coat  on,  I  went  on  to  tell  her  that  I 
thought  she'd  worn  the  old  coat  about  long  enough  suad  that  I  got  a  fine  bary 
gain  on  this  coat,    "Only  $125,00".  I  said. 

"That  seems  pretty  reasonable",  says  jsgi  wife. 

"Ifepecially  for  an  Arctic  Seal  coat",  said  I. 

I  Ithoughtmy  wife  looked  rather  queer  at  that,  but  I  didnH  pay  Biuch 
attention,  —  just  then. 


Well,  before  loiig,  the  Arctic  Seal  began  to  look  pretty  shabby*  It 
didn't  look  so  slick  as  it  did  at  first*    My  wife  took  to  wearing  it  more  and 
more  seldom. 

Well,  one  day  she  and  I  were  out  walking.    We  met  a  friend  who's  in  the 
fur  business  in  a  neighboring    city.    He  looked  at  my  wife's  coat  and  said, 
"that»s  not  a  bad  looking  coat,  Mrs.  Jones". 

"Yes,  but  it  has  not  worn  well  for  seal^'U'She  said. 

"Well,  you  know  it  really  isn't  geinuine  seal*'*  said  my  i'riend* 

"It's  rabbit,  I  can  tell  that  at  a  glance,  after  23  years  in  the  fur 
business". 

My  wife  didnH  say  anything, 

"The  salesman  hornswoggled  you  into  buying  what  you  may  have  thought 
was  seal  —    but  don't  worry.    It's  often  done.    You're  not  the  firsf?, 

I  was  shocked.    "But' I  thought  those  fellows  could  be  trusted",  said  I. 

"Most  of  them  can,"  Jim  replied.    "But  you  know  what  Barnum  said.  And, 
anyhow,  most  folks  like  to  be  fooled  in  one  way  or  another". 

Just  th*n  we  passed  a  clothing  store  which  was  displaying  furs  in  the 
window.  "Lets  stop  here  a  minute  or  two",  said  Jim,  "and  look  at  these  furs 
in  the  show  window". 

"Do  you  see  that  fur  labeled,  "Alaskan  sable?"  Jim  asked.    We  both 
nodded.    "Well  the  chances  are  that's  nothing  but  dark  raccoon  pelts", 
declared  Jim.    "I  can  see  it  from  here,    Ani  that  'American  seal'  is  just 
plain  rabbit.    Well,  not  just  plain  rabbit.    It's  really  rabbit  skin  plucked 
and  dyed.    And  take  that  brown  beaveir  over  there.    Looks  to  me  as  if  that's 
special  sheared  and  dyed  rabbit  too". 

"But  how  can  you  tell?"  I  asked, 

"Can  you  tell  ^one  kind  of  potatoes  from  anothersj""  asked  Jim.  "Being 
in  the  produce  business,  it's  your  business  to  know  good  produce,  isn't  it? 
You  can  tell 'first'  eggs  from  stale  eggs  can't  you?    It's  my  business  to  know 
genuine  furs  when  I  see  them". 

I  decided  to  see  this  thing  through. 

"Most  persons  couldn't  tell  genuine  fur  on  the  live  animal",  continued 
Jim,  "so  how  can  they  expect  to  tell  it  when  it's  fixed  up  into  a  coat  or 
something.    There  are  many  different  kinds  of  furs.    All  furidoAlaxs  know  this. 
They  also  know  that  the  general  public  is  dismally  ignorant  when  it  comes  to 
furs.    So  many  dealers  misname  them, —  over-price  them, —  deceive  the  buyer. 

"For  instance,  let's  take  the  matter  of  misnaming  furs.    It  began 
honestly  enough.    Certain  dealers  wanted  to  distinguish  their  furs  from  those 
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of  other  merchants.    So  they"  .gave "  their^JE^Jnodt^^  trade  names.  This 

was  honest  enough  in  the  hands  of  honeaV\4^aie.js       but  in  the  hands  of  dis- 
honest fur  sellers  it  becaine'..j-<^st 'plails^'ci^^  It  is  the  aim  of  every 
manufacturer  and  dyer  of  ..f ur^  Wcproduce^       article  which  will  have  a  .vogue . 
To  protect  t"hisaft3c(^ieV  i  Vis  l&i^^    a  trade  name.    This  identifies  it. — _  in 
case  it  Becomes  .popular-V-^^?  la -Vfte  past  few  years,  rabbit /sheared- and  dyed  to  ..v- 
resembie  more  ^pensivft.  furs  has  appeared  under,  a  score, of  trade  names , 
Mendoza  beaverV  hear  seal,  Jrehch  sable,  Er-coiliriev  electi-ic  seal,  bay  seal , 
polar  sealV.Aii^^ic  sealr  abrthern  seal  ajid^^.B^^  These  are  just  a 
f evir.rof  them.'   4^  long  as  the  public  knows '.thEtt'  those  trade  names  mean  rabbit--  • 
or  know  just  wh&t  the  trade  xsames  do  mean  —  there's  no  danger  of  deception. 
No  one  is  fooled  by  the -trade  ilame ,  Uear  Si IkV  But-  some  dealers  sell  the  fur 
under  a-  trade  name  and:  don'^t '.take  care  to  tell  their  customers  just  what 
kind  of  fur  it  is' they  are 'buying,    iTvidently  that ' s  what  happened  to  you, 
Jon^s". 

I  gave  a  start  when  Jim  said  that. 

"Then  there's  always  a  certain  class  of  buyers  who  like  to  be,  fooled" ,,  .  .  - 
continued  Jim,    "A»d  most  dealers  want  to  give.,the  public  what  it  wants.    To  .... 
the  buyer  who  buys  for  name,  and  price ,      .quality  doesn't  count  as  it  shouldi  ^ 
It's  easy  to  be  dazzled  by  a  high-sounding  name  <  you  know,  Jones.  Some, 
women  wonH  even  look  at  a  garment  honestly  labeled  rs^bit  and  selling  for 
$75  to  $200,    But  that  saCie  - woman  will  be  charmed  ?!7ith  a  garment  when  it's   _  . 
labeled  Q^ce-lot or  Fr^nQh"  Seal  and  sold  at  an  advance  of  $lOO.orcmor6'»©fecour£ 
Mrs.  Jones  knows  the  values  batter  than  that.    The  dealer  who  takes  advantage 
of  this  human  frailty  makes  the.  excusie  that  he  nakes  both  the  customer  and 
hinself  happy.    There  is  no  justification  for  misrepresentation  of  furs  by 
dishonest  dealers.    Cat  and  rabbit  will  wear  like  cat  and  rabbit,  under  any 
trade  najcae", 

"Then  there's  usua.lly  .some  excuse  for  the  deception",  said  I, 

"I  don't  think  there's  ANT  excuse  for  plain  deception",  Jim  returned* 
"You  mast  remember,  Jones,  that  misnamed  furs  are  always  inferior  to  the  real 
article.    The  retailer  who  misnames  his  furs  so  that  he'll  sell  more  furs  - 
and  thus  get  bigger  profits,  is  not  honest*    He  wants  to  fool  the  'suckers' 
and  make  them  feel  that  he's  got  a  reputation  for  dealing  in  goods  of  better 
quality  than  he  really  sells.    Such  a  merchant  could  sell  to  the  average  buyer 
a    'pointed'  fox,  like  that  one  there  in  the  corner,  for  a  genuine  silver  fox. 
He'd  sell  Russian  Martin  for  Qpgpsum  —  or  rabbit  for  Baltic  fox  —  muskrat 
for  Hudson  seal  —  or  ringtail  cat  for  California  mink  —  or  even  domestic 
dog  skin  for  Isabella  fox.    Law  suits  have  resulted  from  such  dishonesty. 

"Often  common  and  cheap  furs  are  prepared  so  that  they  resemble  rare 
and  costly  articles.    It  takes  ^i^^  of  training  and  experience  to  learn  to 
judge  furs.    Even  the  experts  are  fooled  sometimes.    The  average  customer  is 
not  in  position  to  learu  to  judge  furs.    Why  should  he  be?    He's  generally 
too  busjr  with  a  thousand  other  things  to  bother  about  learning  the  difference 
between  varieties  of  seal". 

"Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

'•The  safest  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  furs  ottly  from  dealers  who  can  be 
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trusted  -    both  for  their  knowledge  of  furs  and  for  their  business  integrity, 

"The  fur  trade  itself  is  waking  up  to  the  congers  in  misnaming  furs. 
nliJ^K  expect  some  reforms  along  tliat  line  before  long",  Jim  said,  "gooie^thing 
must  De  done  to  discourage  the  dis}ionest  dealers  who  chronically  deceive, 
^lie  the  United  States  hae  no  draf-tic  laws  governing  this,  the  question  of 
^.JlTt^^/'t^^       ^^^^^  considered  by  trade  associations.    The  Better  Business 
intPr    f      1      advertising  clubs,  Itave  sent  out  to  dealers  and  closely  connected 
erests,  lists  of  th6  trade  namej   and  the  real  names  of  furs.    I  am  personally 
raLner  nopeful  that  there  won't  be  so  much  deception  within  the  near  future,  as 
there  unfortunately  is  today". 

It  was  getting  a  bit  chilly  standing  there.    And  anyhow  ?/e  had  seen 
all  the  furs  in  the  window.    So  we  went  on. 

I  made  a  mental  vow  to  bpiy  «iy  jwif  e  a  real  sealskin  coat  the  very  next 
to  be  sure  it  was  genurne  this  tA^.  " 

Then  I  felt  much  better. 


 ooOoo- — 
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,   ^^^^  talk  le.tve  you  with  any  questions  you'd  like  answered 

Dy  Uncle  Sam's  experts?    Just  sead  them  in  to  this  Station,  or  direct  to  the 
Radio  Service.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Another 
Primer  will  be  broadcast  next  Tiursday, 


Al'IUOUN CEMENT:     One  of  the  oldest  bed-time  storied  in  the  world  goes  like  this: 
mm  THE  CLOCK  MD  PUT  OUT  THE  CaTj,     For  i.^any  years,  we  thought  this  pretty 
good  advice.     It  seems  nov?  that  we  were  v/rong.     Cat  specialists  say  that  the 
family  cat  should  be  kept  I^J  at  night.     This  evening's  Primer  for  Town  Farmers 
tells  why.     It  also  gives  other  information  on  the  care  of  cats.     If  you  like 
cats,  you  should  be  interested  in  the  following  chat. 

— oOo  


Josh  Billings,  the  famous  humorist,  had  a  cat.    He  named  himi  "William". 
Josh  said  the  cat  was  altogether  too  dignified  to  be  called  "Willie",  or 
"Billie",  or  "Bill".     In  the  course  of  tim.e,  "V/illiam"  grew  old  and  full  of 
years,     Then  Josh  3i  llirgs  rem-^^rked  to  a  friend: 

"Poor  old  man",  he  said  (referring  to  his  cat),  "he  has  fits  no?/,  so  I 
c al }:  hi m  '  Fitzwillia.ni' ' ' . 

The  Egyptians  v/orshipped  cats.     They  also  held  the  onion  in  great  venera- 
tion.    Herodatus,  the  historian,  tells  us  that  when  a  cat  died  a  nataral  death 
in  an  Egyptian  house,  it  was  mourned  with  great  grief  and  the  shaving  of  eyebrows. 

The  Egyptians  also  used  their  cats  for  hunting,  if  we  can  trust  the 
writers  on  early  Egypt.     An  old  Egyptian  painting  shows  a  cat  swimjuing  into  the 
waters  of  the  mrshes  to  retrieve  some  ?/ater  fov/1  its  master  nad  brought  down. 

Coming  down  a  few  centuries,  we  find  a  large  number  of  poets  and  other 
great  men  paying  tribute  to  their  beloved  tabDies,     The  poet,  Swinburne,  v/rote: 

"Wild  '^n  woodland  ways  your  sires 

Flashed  like  fires: 
Fair  as  flame  and  fierce  and  fleet  * 

As  with  wings  on  wingless  feet 
Shone  and  sprang  your  mothers  free"... 

and  so  on, 

I  understand  that  the  United  States  Governr:ient  appropriates  money  to  keep 
cats  in  post  offices,  to  keep  the  offices  free  from  rats  and  mice. 

But  I  didn't  know  all  this  until  I  got^to  talking  v/ith  a  friend  of  mine 
one  day.    '.Ye've  always  had  a  cat  around  the  place,  I  guess,  but  I  hadn't  paid 
much  at  tent  ion-  to  dt .     Then,  one  day,  we  decided  there  v;ere  too  many  cats  around 
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the  place.    Thought  I'd  let  one  or  tv/o  of  the  iattens  go, 

"Give  a  couple  of  theru  away",  advised  lay  wife.     I  said  I  would,  Y/alking 
down  the  sunny  street,  carrying  the  two  kittens,  I  net  Perce;  the  friend  I  spoke 
of, 

"irVhere  you  taking  the  kits?"  he  asked 

"Don't  quite  knov:" ,  I  said.     "You  want  'em?" 

"I'd  like  to  have  theu  —  if  you  don't  raind",  saia  Perce. 

And  then  I  found  that  cats  are  Perce's  hobby. 

"You  knov/"  ,  he  said,  as  he  gently  tickled  one  of  the  kittens  behind  the 
ear,  "folks  have  a  lot  of  queet  notions  about  cats.    Used  to  think  they  were  the 
witches  best  friends,    \7itches ,  jack-o^— lanterns ,  and  black  cats  are  the  signs 
of  Hallowe'en  to  this  day, 

"Cats  are  aiaong  the  least  understood  and  best  like  of  all  anir.ials .  Some 
folks  '^Tould  give  their  last  nickle  to  buy  catnip.    I'jy  wife,  for  instance.  The 
Egyptians  built  great  stone  .tei4)les  in  the  honor  of  cats,    poets  and  novelists ■ 
have  put  cats  in  their  writings,     Llark  Twain  was  often  photographed  with  his 
favorite  cat.    G-reat  paAnters  have  painted  the...  in  a  way  that  will  last  for 
centures.     Victor  Hugo,  the  fauous  novelist,  said  that  'God  niade  the  cat  in  order 
that  uan  might  iiave  the  pleasure  of  caressing  the  tiger.' 

"Some  folks  thiiik  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  cats",  continued  Perce, 
"Black  cats  and  Ton  cats.    Sut ,  really,  there  are  many  varieties.    For  instance, 
•the  Manx  cat  is  tailless.     You  won't  find  many  cats  like  the  Royal  Siai-iese  either, 
Australian  cats  are  very  rare.    Folks  think  they  imported  the  cat  into  Australia 
to  kill  off  the  rabbits.     The  Abyssian  cat  looks  a  lot  like  a  wild  rabbit, 
Mexican' cats  are  hairless.    The  well-knov/n  Aussian  cat  is  blue.     And  then  there 
are  the  miore  familiar  kinds,  such  as  the  Tortoiseshell,  and  the  comr.ion  short- 
haired  tabby  cat  tliat  is  knov;n  to  every  one". 

Tliat  was  rather  a  long  speech  for  perce.     So  I  thought  I'd  better  break 
in  on  him. 

"IVliat  makes  the  best  food  for  cats?"  I  asked, 

"l.ieat",  Perce  said  quickly.     "Gats  are  naturally  meat  eaters.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  rabbit  xjeat  are  good.    The  .'^r^lish  recomu-.end  cooked  horsemeat. 
Kittens  like  chicjsen  and  duck  heads.    That's  ?/hat  these  little  fellows  are  going 
to  get  when  I  get  home",  said  Perce. 

"What  about  milk?"     I  asked, 

"A  little  milk  is  all  right",  Perce  told  me  —  "but  a  small  quantity  of 
cream  is  much  better  than  a  lot  of  milk..    Too  miuch  mdlk  is  bad  for  cats.     It  nay 
cause  diarrhea.     Vegetables  in  qusjitity  aren't  good  for  cats,  though  a  little 
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spinach  is  healthful  if  they  will  -aat  it.    But  you  can  give  then  small  quantities 
of  clean  table  scraps  —  if  there's  plenty  of  good  meat  in  them.    Be  sure  your 
cat  gets  green  food,  such  as  grass »  regularly". 

"How  often  should  you  feed  a  cat?'«  I  asked,     i-erce  had  me  interested  in 
spite  of  myself, 

"One  meal  of  meat  a  day  is  plenty",  x^erce  replied.     "During  hot  weather, 
they  suggest  that  you  feed  the  meat  in  the  evening  —  vvhen  it's  cool.     You  might 
give  the  cats  a  raw  egg  or  a  drink  of  mdlk  in  tue  Looming.     Never  feed  too  much. 
And  don't  maxe  it  necessary  for  the  cats  to  find  their  own  food  out  in  the  alley 
or  in  the  trees.     Shin  bone  meat  is  good  for  cats.     It's  better  than  round  steak. 

"V/liat  should  I  feed  the  kittens?"  was        next  question. 

"Well,"  said  Verce,  "of  course  tiie  kittens  will  get  milk  first.     Then  let 
them  grow  up  on  the  meat  diet  gradually.    Begin  feeding  it  as  soon  as  the  kits 
have  their  teeth.-     A  small  portion  of  scraped,  -  or  very  finely  ground  meat,  - 
is  enough.    Feed  just  enough  so  that  the  kittens  v/ill  alv/ays  eat  it  hungrily. 
Feed  twice  a  day.     Have  regular  times  for  feeding.     Never  give  your  cats  tainted 
meat,  spoiled  food,  or  let  them  eat  carrion.     Ca.ts  L'lay  get  ptomaine  poisoning." 

I  made  a  Liental  note  of  all  this,  to  tell  ray  v/ife. 

"That  old  bed-time  saying,   'V.-ind  up  the  clock  and  turn  the  cat  out', 
is  v^rong" ,  continued  my  friend  who  loves  cats.     "It  ought  to  be,   'Y/ind  up  the 
clock  and  bring  IN  the  cat.'.     It  v^^ould  be  quieter  at  night  then,  and  folkd  would 
like  cats  better.     Also,  there 'd  be  fewer  shoes  wasted  on  cat  targets.  Teach 
your  cat  to  come  in  for  the  evening  meal  every  evening.     Then  KEJilF  IT  IN  FOR 
THE  REST  OF  THE  NIGHT.     If  your  cat  hasn't  been  in  the  habit  of  roaming  around 
at  night,  she  won't  want  to.     If  you're  tired  of  your  cat  and  want  to  get  rid 
of  her,  turn  her  over  to  the  rescue  home  —  instead  of  letting  her  starve  out  on 
the  streets.     And  if  you  feed  your  cat  enough,  it  won't  be  so  anxious  to  kill 
birds.     Don't  let  the  cat  run  loose  in  the  season  of  young  birds.     'A  cat  isn't 
a  thief  that  must  live  by  what  it  catches!     One  of  the  best  friends  of  cats  in 
the  United  States  said  that. 

"Don't  let  the  children  tease  the  cat.     That's  only  educating  the  child  to 
ways  of  selfishness  and  lacK  of  sj^ivipathy  for  suff-jring. 

"Our  cat  has  a  cold",  saia  I.     "VJhat  can  I  do  for  it?" 

"This  is  what  some  people  do:   —  Give  ono-half  teaspconful  of  cod  liver 
oil  with  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonfui  of  sulphur  stirred  into  it.     Then  keep  the 
cat  out  of  draughts.     Give  a  teaspoonfui  of  a  mixture  containing  white  of  an 
egg  and  oil,  for  nourishment,  every  hour.     Keep  tne  cat  warm.     Give  it  plenty 
of  fresh  air.     The  fe7/er  drugs  the  better.     Don't  coddle  the  cat.     Give  it  all 
the  liberty  possible  —  see  that  it  gets  plenty  of  clean  food  —  sunlight  and 
fresh  air,  and  it  won't  be  bothered  with  disease". 
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"Aren't  cats  hard  to  handle?"  I  asKed  Perce.     "They  scratch  and  ceein  to 
have  "bad  tempers". 

"The  cat's  generally  considered  a  very  patient  anin^l" ,  Perce  replied. 
"It  likes  peace  especially.     A  cat's  disposition  is  about  like  its  ovrner's. 

That  v/as  a  good  one  and  set  h^e  to  thinking. 

"But  cats  are  like  people",  r-erce  went  on.     "and  one  cat  is  uore  affection- 
ate and  sensible  tlian  others,     Most  cats  will  catch  birds.     They're  not  like 
people  in  tiiat  way,  however.    Birds  should  be  protected  frou  cats,  as  both  are 
true  friends  of  i:£Ln.     Cats  are  hone  lovers.     They  often  grow  fond  of  a  person 
and  become  very  unhappy  when  separated  from  him.     Cats  are  about  the  most  sen- 
sitive of  animals,     ^ey  know  if  a  person  likes  them.    They  also  know  if  a  person 
dislikes  them,  and  then  stay  away  from  that  person", 

"I  noticed  that",  said  I ,  as  I  watched  the  K:ittens;pplay  with  Perce, 

"Yes",  said  Perce,     "the  little  rascals  know  their  true  friends  when  they 
see  them", 

I  thought  that  was  enough  to  thinEi  about  for  a  few  days »    So  I  told  Perce 
good  day.    He  picked  up  the  Kittens,  and  walked  do?/n  the  street.     I  turned  and 
went  back  home  —  buying  some  especially  fine  meat  for  our  cat,  on  the  way, 

— oOo  — 

Ai^NOMCEMEI^'T ;     That  concludes  our  primier  for  Town  FarL.ers  ,  released  by  the 
U.S. Department  of  Agriculture  through  this  station  every  Thursday  night,  We 
will  welcom.e  questions  or  coLu..ents  on  tonight's  program.     Send  them  to 
Station  ,or  direct  to  the  Radio    Service,  U.S.D.A, ,  V/ashington,  ^,  C, 
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AI^MOMCEI/xENT;  Have  you  ever  gone  to  a  grocery  store  —  asked  for  SOME  SYRUP, 
expecting  to  get  PURE  MAPLE  SYEUP  —  talcen  the  pacl^ge  home,  and  —  found  it 
was  CAITE  SYRUP?    Have  you  ever  gone  to  a  drufe  store  —  asked  for  something  to 
cure  COLDS  —  talcen  the  iDottle  home,  and  —  FOUIJI)  IT  CONTAINED  SOMETHING 
THAT  MIGHT  CURE  CORNS?     It's  partly  YOUR  FAULT,  if  you  have.     Learn  to  read 
the  labels.     Let  your  eyes  save  your  pockethook.     Tonight's  Primer  for  Town  '•■  -.• 
Farmers  tells  how.     The  information  in  this  "brief  talk  comes  straight  from 
the  U« S. Department  of  Agriculture,  whibh  sponsors  the  radio  Primer. 

 oOo  

'Jell,  this  true  confession  is  one,  which,  as  a  mature  m^.n  who  has  been  "buy- 
ing things  for  two  score  years,  I  hesitate  to  mal^e.     And  yet  I'm  glad  to  re- 
late my  experiences  here  "because  tlie  story  might  help  some  one  else  to  avoid 
the  mistaJ^es  I  have  made.     I'm  willing  to  offer  myself  on  the  altar  of  V/ISEE 
BUYING,  because  my  salary  is  one  v/hich  certainly  demands  wiser  buying  on  ray 
part.    AAd  I  know  I'm  not  alone  in  feeling  that  way.     I  imagine  there  are 
several  millian  other  men  —  and  I  v/as  going  to  say  "women"  —  who  belong  to 
the  same  great  MIDDLE  SALilRY  CLASSES  in  these  United  States,  .that  I  belong  to. 

My  AWAKENING  came  like  this; 

(Here's  the  gist  of  my  story,  so  gather  'round  closely). 

It  happened  a  couple  of  years  ago.     That  talces  a  little  of  the  sting  out  of 

it. 

Anjn/ray,  we  were  going  to  have  COMPANY  for  dinner,  and  my  wife,  with  her 
USU^Jj  hospitality,  wanted  to  make  a  special  showing.     She  thought  that  roast 
duck  and  green  peas  —  along  with  other  side  issues  (or  side  dishes)  —  would 
about  do  it.    'Je  had  the  duck.     It  was  up  to  me  to  get  the  peas.    My  wife  told 
me  to  dash  around  to  the  grocery  store  and  buy  a.  couple  or  three  cans  of  YOUNG 
JUNE  PEAS.     On  my  way  to  the  store,  I  decided  that  two  cans  ought  to  be  enough. 
So  v;hen  I  got  there  I  said,  "John  give  me  a  couple  of  cans  of  peas". 

John  reached  up  to  the  shelves,  grasped  tv/o  cans  of  peas,  dumped  them  in  a 
sack  and  gave  them  to  me.     I  paid  —  bought  some  stick  candy  for  the  kids  — 
told  John  it  looked  like  rain  —  and  went  out,. 

My  v;if e  opened  the  peas  and  paured  them  out  into  the  stew  pan.     Then  she 
threw  up  her  hands  in  despair.     "Come  here",  she  shouted  to  me.     I  came  there. 
"Look  what  you've  brought  home",  she  said.     I  looked  and  told  her  it  looked 
like  a  flock  of  canned  peas  to  me.     "But  I  SPECIFICALLY  ASIOJD  YOU  TO  GET  YOUl^TG^ 
JUNE  PEAS",  she  shouted,     "\7ell,  what's  the  matter  with  those?"  I  asked.  They 
looked  a  bit  pale,  but  otherwise  all  right,     "V/hy,you  ignoramus",  scolded  my 
wife,  "Those  peas  are  older  than  you  are.     They're  not  YOUNG,  JUNE  PEAS. 
They're  SOAICED  PEAS.     They  were  so  hard  and  ripe  before  they  were  canned, 
that  they  had  to  be  soaked  before  they  could  can  'em".     I  looked  surprised. 
I  had  alv/ays  thought  that  -peas  are  just  peas.     But  evidently  not.     "If  you'd  ' 
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read  the  label  on  that  caii,  even  YOU  could  have  seen  that  these  peas  are 
SOAiffiD  PEAS,  and  not  YOMa,.  JUNE  PEAS'* ,  said  my  -v^ife.     "They  label  them 
honestly  enough*     It's  ALL  YOUR  FAULT.     Nov/       back  there  and  buy  two  cans 
of  the  peas  I  want." 

I  told  my  wife  I'd  qo»    And  I'm  telling  you  I  went. 


Now,  I'm  in  the  farm  machinery  business.     I  can  buy  steel,  and  iron,  and 
wood  —  and  Imow  what  I'm  getting.     But  my  wife  knev/  more  about  buying  pee-s. 

T/ell,  I  told  John  that  he'd  made  a  mist  sice,     "I  asked  you  for  YOUNG  JUNE 
PEAS",  I  said,  "and  you  gave  me  a  couple  cans  of  oversize  buckshot.  '>That 
kind  of  a  grocer  are  you?" 

"You  asked  me  for  nothing  of  the  kind",  the  grocer  snapped,     "You  said, 
•GIM/iE  A  COUPLE  CAl^S  OP  PEAS  —  and  mal^e  it  snappy'.     So  I  gave  you  the 
first  the.t  cajne  to  hand".     Then  o'ohn  told  me  all  this,     I'm  passing  it  along 
to  you. 

"'.Then  you're  buying  canned  goods  —  or  goods  in  packages  —  always  remember 
to  READ  THE  LA3SLS  CAPEFULLY.     Manufacturers  are  required,  by  the  Poods  sjid. 
Drugs  Act,  to  brand  their  goods  correctly  and  not  to  misrepresent  them. 
Adulteration  and  m^isbranding  are  viola,tions  of  the  law  and  are  punisha.ble"  , 
sa.id  John.     He  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  counter  and  went  on.     I  fished  a 
pickle  out  of  the  barrel,  and  prepared  to  listen. 

"Now,  if  a  bottle  of  cottonseed  oil  is  branded  ©LIVE  OIL,  that's  clear 
case  of  MISBPANDING.     And  if  an  article  of  food  is  colored  with  a  coal  tar 
dye,  and  the  fact  is  not  stated  on  the  label,  that's  also  illegal  as  a  case 
of  misbranding.    All  the  U.  S»Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  various  sta.to  food 
officials  can  do,  is  to  require  honest  branding  ajid  representation  of  the 
goods.     B^jLt  how  under  the  s^jm  can  I  protect  YOU,  if  YOU  V'ON'T  HEAD  THE  LABELS,' 
HO"J  GAIT  I  iarO\7  V/HAT  YOU  V.^ANT  LT^XESS  YOU  TELL  mi    If  you  dash  in  here  and  ask 
for  a  bottle  of  oil,  and  don't  tell  me  that  it's  OLIVE  OIL  you  want,  -  I  may 
ask  you.     But  maybe  I  won't  ask  you.     Maybe  I'll  give  you- COTTONSEED  OIL. 
Then  you'll  cut  me  off  your  list  because  you  thinli  I  put  something  over  on 
you"  • 

I  noticed  John  v/as  getting  a  bit  excited,  so  I  thought  I'd  better  calm 
him  down.     "Oh,  I  guess  it  was  my  fault",  I  said.     "I  guess  you're  all  right, 
John".     I  took  a  couple  of  crackers  out  of  the  cracker  barrel,     "I  like  your 
goods  all  right",  I  said. 

"Here's  another  place  you  can  save  money",  John  went  on  —  in      calmer  \ 
voice  now,     "Do  you  know  that  all  packages  of  solids  containing  more  than  one- 
half  of  an  ounce,  mast  have  the  correct  weight  declared  on  the  labels?  V/ell, 
they  do.     So  look  at  the  statement  of  quantity  of  contents  on  the  package  or 
bottle  --  and  BUY  ACCOEDINGLY.     The  TV/ENTY  PI'^/E  CENT  SIZE  LiAY  CONTAIN  POUR  OR 
PIVE  TII\IES  THE  QUAIvITITY  CONTAIlCiiD  IN  THE  TEN  CENT  SIZE.     That's  worth  remem- 
bering.    Read  the  labels  for  quantity  as  well  as  quality, 

"The  manufacturers  must  also  label  the  kind  of  goods  contained  in  the  con- 
tainers", the  grocer  continued,     "Por  instance,  which  can  of  tomatoes  v/ould 
you  rat^.er  have:-  A  can  which  is  entirely  filled  with  whole  tomatoes  packed 
tightly  in  the  can,  or  a  can  in  which  there  are  one  or  two  toma,toes  f loa,ting 
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in  juice?    The  first  can  should  be  labeled  SOLIB  PACK.     The  label  on  the 
second  should  read  TOl/iATOES  ;7ITH  PUREE  IviADE  PROM  TRIiWINGS.     Read  the  labels 
and  choose  the  kind  you  want." 

I  began  to  wish  my  wife  was  here  to  hear  all  this.     Then  I  thought  that 
she'd  know  all  this  anyhow.- 

"Nov/  take  the  case  of  that  fia.voring  you  came  in  here  for  last  week",  said 
John.     I  jumped  because  I  thought  he  v/as  going  to  rub  it  in  again,  "You  asked 
for  some  VMILLA,  and  that's  all.     How  I  could  have  given  you  an  IMITATIOH, 
a  SUBSTITUTE,  a  COlviPOUlID,  an  EXTRACT  —  or  possibly  even  LEMON  EXTRACT,  and 
you'd  never  have  known  the  difference.     Bid  you  read  the  label?    You  did  not. 
iviaybe  a  battle  will  bear  this  label:  —  GOIvIPOUND  VANILLA  EXTRACT.  IvIABE  PROM 
VANILLA  BEANS,  VANILLIN,  AND  COUlvIARIN.     Now  that's  perfectly  honest.  The 
bottle  is  labeled  correctly.     If  a  man  \7ants  a  cheap  vanilla,  containing  cheap 
synthetic  compo-onds  that  have  been  SU'BSTITUTED  FOR  VANILLA,  he  has  it  right 
there.     It's  dishonest  to  sell  that  for  REAL  VANILLA,  of  course,  but  the 
bottle's  honestly  labeled.     It's  up  to  the  buyer  to  knov/  what  he  wants,  and 
then  insist  that  he  get  it  ~  AND  NOT  A  SUBSTITUTE." 

I  told  John  that  I  guessed  that  was  so. 

"You  come  in  here  and  ask  me  for  some  VINEG-i\R"  ,  John  went  on,  v/hilc  my  lips 
began  to  pucker  up.     "Now  I  can  give  you  PURE  APPLE  CIDER  VIl^TEGAR  or  PURE 
DISTILLED  VINEG/\R.     The  DISTILLED  VIJJEGAR  is  made  by  cheaper  methods  .-nd  is 
not  so  desirable  a  product  as  the  PUPE  /lPPLE  CIDER  VIITOAR'    You  ought  to  ask 
for  what  you  want  —  then  read  the  label  carefully  to  see  thp.t  you  get  it. 
The  cheaper  article  is  not  always  the  best  bargain,  you  knov/.     Sometimes  your 
eyes  will  save  your  pocketbook. 

"Sometimes  manufacturers  will  imitate  the  pacl^ge  which  contains  goods 
that  have  made  an, excellent  reputation  on  the  market.     At  the  same  time, 
these  manufacturers  will  correctly  label  their  goods,  so  that  they  can't  be 
convicted  of  misbranding.     Por  instance,  a  cottonseed  oil  may  be  sold  in 
bottles  very  much  like  the  bottles  that  contain  a  loinous  and  excellent  grade 
of  OLIVE  OIL.     A  close  reading  of  the  labels  will  show  the  buyer  that  the 
goods  are  not  olive  oil  at  all,  but  COTTONSEED  OIL.     Of  course,  the  buyer 
may  v/ant  cottonseed  oil.     In  that  case,  it's  all  right. 

"The  druggists  tell  me",  continued  the  grocer,  "That  folks  v/ho  buy  drugs  may 
learn  from  the  label  ivhether  the  goods  contain  any  habit-forming  drugs,  such 
as  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  eucaine,  chloroform,  alcohol,  or  others.  The 
presence,  and  the  quantity  present,  must  be  INDICATED  ON  THE  LABEL.     If  an 
article  recognized  by  the  U. S. Pharmacopoeia  bears  the  mark,  U.S. P.,  the 
seller  guarantees  that  it  is  up  to  stp.ndard.     Otherwise,  it  must  be  ma.rked, 
NOT  U.  S.P.  " 

"IThat  about  the  medicines  that  we  used  to  get?"  I  broke  in.  "They  weren't 
always  labeled.  And  they  guaranteed  to  cure  anything  from  warts  to  ingrov/ing 
grouches", 

"The  Sherley  Amendment  to  the  Law  takes  care  of  that  now",  John  assured  me. 
"These  days,  no  article  may  be  labeled  as  a  cure  for  any  ailm.ent  unless  that 
article  has  real  therapeutic  value,  recogTiizcd  as  being  effective  as  such  a 
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cure.     Look  at  tho  laljel.     Don't  "bo  deceived  "by  the  claims  of  retailers  and 
artfully-Tvorded  advertisements.     Iviany  patent  medicines  which  were  formerly- 
sold  as  cures  for  almost  anything,  now  ha,ve  such  claims  eliminated  from  the 
labels.     If  an  article  has  curative  powers,  those  pov;ers  vvill  be  printed  on 
the  label.'-' 

Just  then  the  'phone,  rang, 
and  turned  to  me. 

"It's  your  wife",  he  said. 
WITH  THOSE  PEAS. 

I  looked  at  the  label  on  the  cans.     NEW,  JIIHE  PEAS,  I  read,     \7ith  a  smile 
of  trimnT)h,  I  left  the  store.  .. 

 oOo   ■  - 

ANNOUInTGEMEI'TT:  Uncle  Sam  will  be  glad  to 'answer  your  questions.     Send  them  in 
to  this  Station,  or  direct  them  to  the  U. S. Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.   C.     They  will  be  referred  to  the  proper  aUthor.ities.     Next  Thursday 
at  this  time,  Station,  ■  will  'broadc£;,st  another  lesson  fi*om  our  Primer 

for  To\Yn  Farmers, 


John  - answered,  it*  •■•■The^n  he  hung  up  the  receiver 
"She  wants  to  l^iow  if  yoii ^ ro /.EpK'  COMING  HOME 
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.'^    ANNOUITCEJASNT :     Back.      in  the  H«ating  Stove  A^e,  ?rhen  Grandpa  donned  his 
heavy  woolens  as  soon  ^.s  the  leaves  turned  red,  a  house  tempers t^ore  of  62 
degrees  vas  considered  the  -oro-cer  thing.     A.nd  it  \7AS  ahout  rijht  for  the 
Ear  Muffs  Era,  when  folks  dressed  as  tho^j^h  prepared  for  an  immediate  Exodus 
to  Polar  regions.     Noxvadays ,  folks  leave  off  the  clothes  and  put  the  money 
in  the  Furnace.    Modern  homes  are  well-warmed,  but  at  too  -zreat  expense .  At 
least  that's  what  the  experts  who  are  responsihle  for  tonight's  Primer  for 
Town  Farmers  say.     In  this  talk.  Uncle  Sam  is  z^lrx^  to  tell  you  how  to  reduce 
YOUR  COAL  BILLS.     So  close  the  drafts,  and  stand  by. 


*    *    *  * 


Yesterday  was  a  very  solemn  occasion  at  our  house.     \{q  were  having 
the  winter's  coal  supply  hauled  in. 

I  was  standing  in  the  driveway,  supervising  the  ^unloading  of  the 
third  ton  of  coal  for  that  day.    There  had  been  four  loads  hauled  the  day 
before. 

Just  as  the  coalman  got  his  chute  nicely  placed  in  the  basement 
■window,  —  and  was  starting  the  co^l  r-^ttling  down  the  metal  slide  to  land 
with  dull  thuds  in  my  basement,  —  above  the  din  of  the  falling  coal,  I 
heard  a  loud  voice  calling:   'HELLO  THERE,  JIM.     It  was  my  neighbor,  Jones*, 
voice.     It  made  more  noise  than  the  coal.     I  turned  around  and  saw  Jones 
leaning  over  the  fence. 

Decided  to  go  over  and  talk  with  him  a  minute  or  two.     Felt  that  I 
needed  something  cheerful  to  take  my  mind  off  the  high  cost  of  heating  a 
home.  -    ...  - 

"Ififell,  Jim,  —  see  you're  putting  in  more  coal",  s-^.id  Jones. 

"Yep,"  I  said,   "can't  let  the  house  get  cold  this  winter.  Children 
will  catch  cold,    ilo  use  trying  to  economize  on  coal  if  it  means  taking 
chances  with  sickness." 


"That's  right",  said  Jones. 


"But  how  come  I  never  seem  to  see  the  coal  wagon  'round  YOUR  place?" 
I  asked.     "You  don*t  use  half  the  coal  I  do." 
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"well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jones.     "How  much  do  you  use  a  winter?" 

I  told  him  I  use  so  inany  tons.     Jones  seemed  surprised. 

""tTell,  —  what  in  S^m  Hill's  the  matter!"  Jones  shouted.  "That's 
a  third  more  than  I  use.     Our  houses  are  about  trzins  when  it  comes  to  size. 
.Ind  there  can't  be  that  much  difference  in  our  furnaces." 

I  supposed  not. 

"Why  don't  you  cut  dorn  your  coal  budget  and  put  the  surplus  in  the 
bank?"  my  neighbor  wanted  to  knovr. 

"That's  a  very  pretty  idea,  —  but  how  am  I  goin.z,  to  put  Ix.  into 
practice?"    I  asked. 

"I'll  tell  you  hoT7  I  do  it,"  £aid  Jones. 

Now  this  neighbor  of  mine  is  a  furnace  fan.     &.bout  all  it  takes  to 
start  him  talking  about  heating,  is  a  little  bit  of  fuel  in  the  way  of  ques- 
tions and  enough  fresh  air  to  establish  the  -proper  circulation.     I  furnish- 
ed the  questions. 

"Most  modern  town  homes  are  now  equipped  with  heating  plants,"  be- 
gan Jones.  •  "A  large  proportion  of  these  furnaces  are  burning  more  fuel' 
than  they  should,  —  or  else  are  not  heating  the  house  properly.  There's 
a  lot  of  good  money  going  up  through  the  chiimiey  with  the  smoke  these  days," 
said  Jones.   "This  may  be  due  to  the  selection  of  a  heating  plant  of  the 
wrong  design,  size,  or  type,  ^ —  faulty  installation,  , — poor  operation,  — 
or  bo  loose-fitting  doors  or  windov;s." 

"Whoa!  "  I  shouted.     ""iYhat  about  those  badly  fitting  doors  and  win- 
dows-   Most  houses  -sre  f airier  well  built,  I  thought." 

"They  may  be,  but  the  average  window  has  a  clear-^nce  between  sashes 
and  frames  of  from  1/16  to  l/k  of  an  inch.     That  holds  for  doors,  too.  Now 
do  you  know  th?,t  th?.t  means  the  passage  01  about  ^1,^00  cubic  feet  of  air 
into  an  average  room  when  the  wind's  blowing  I5  miles  an  hour?"  Jones  asked, 
"And  do  you  know  that  to  heat  this  air,  requires  5.300  heat  units  an  hour?" 

I  was  surprised,  and  I  showed  it.     "How  can  you  prevent  this?"  I 

asked. 

"Use  storm  sashes  over  the  windows.     Cover  the  cracks  with  felt, 
wood,  or  metal  stripping,"  Jones  replied.     "I  can't  take  time  to  tell  you 
about  this  in  detail  just  nov;,  but  there's  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  that  tells 
all  about  it.     It's  called  "Operating  a  Home  Heating  Plant".     The  number 
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of  the  bulletin  is  1-1-9-4." 

I  ra?.de  a  mental  note  to  send  for  the  bulletin  and  also  fix  the 
cracks  around  the  \':indows  and  doors  of  my  house . 

"Then  there's  another  thing  that  most  folks  forget,"  said  Jones. 
"That's  the  moisture  in  the  content  of  the  air  in  our  homes  at  about  the 
right  point,   and  we  v/on't  need  it  so  warn.     That  s^ves  coal.     In  xnost  homes 
during  the  heating  season,   the  air  is  dryer  than  is  best  for  health  and  com- 
fort.    In  other  v;ords,  the  relative  humidity  is  too  lov;.     It's  a  knowi  fact 
that  a  room  in  which  the  air  is  properly  moist  will  be  more  comfortable  — 
at  a  lo'v?er  temiperature  —  than  one  in  vmich  the  air  is  dry.     About  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  heating  is  spent  in  raising  the  tem.perature  in  a  house 
from  60  to  70  degrees.     But  when  the  air's  correctly  moistened,  you  don't 
need  it  7O  degrees.     I  was  reading  last  night  th-^t  a  certain  scientist  says 
the  best  temperature  for  physical  health  lies  betv/een  57  ^-^^  cl  degrees  — 
if  the  moisture  content  of  th'^.t  air  is  right. 


This  was  all  neiv  to  me  ?nd  I  listened  T^ith  both  ears  open.     I  not 
only  listened,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  check  up  on  moisture  and  leaks  in 
my  own  home.     But  I  had  an  idea  that  a  man  must  kno?;  pretty  veil  how  to 
regulate  his  Ov-.tl  heating  plant  to  get  the  ri;ht  results.     I  asked  Jones 
about  that.     He  said  I  w-^s- right, 

"If  you  want  to  warm  a  house  at  low  cost,  you've  got  t-o  understand 
your  heater,"  said  Janes.     "You've  got  to  be  able  to  operate  th-^t  heater 
intelligently.     It's  not  enough  to  install  a  heater,  —  fill  the  bins  Trith 
coal,  —  and  then  haul  out  the  ashes,"  Jones  declared.    Nor  can  you  expect 
efficiency  from  YOUR  heater  if  you  allow  some  one  who  has  no  interest  in 
heaters        or  your  coal  bill  —  to  work  out  on  your  furnace.  Eliminate 
the  waste.     Use  every  bit  of  heat  locked  up  in  every  pound  of  coal  th^t 
goes  into  your  furnace.     The  ash  can  should  Contain  nothing  burnable.  It*s 
possible  to  maintain  the  right  temperature  for  comfort  by  burning  a  certain 
quantity  of  coal.     To  burn  more  than  th?t  is  pure  waste.     The  average 
house  owner  burns  too  much  coal,"  said  Jones.     "Ch-ances  are,  Jim,  YOU  burn 
too  much."    I  agreed  with  him. 

"But  what  can  I  do  about  it?"  I  asked  Jones. 

"Study  your  heater,"  said  Jones.     "In  that  way  you'll  learn  how  to 
regulate  the  furnace  so  as  to  get  the  best  results-     For  information  on 
your  particular  heater,  see  the  agent  who  sold  it  to  you." 

"Do  all  kinds  of  coal  have  the  same  value';'"  I  asked. 

"Absolutely  not,"  said  Jones-     "A.s  a  general  rule,  anthracite  coal, 
in  sizes  known  as  pea,  buclcwheat,  chestnut,   stove,  egg,  and  furnace,  — 
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is  best.     Then  comes  coke  in.  sizes  one-half  to  3  inches  throiogh.  Coal 
briquettes  "^ire  about  next  in  value.    Screened  Pocahontas. coal  (semibituuiin- 
ous),  from  one-quarter  to  h  inches  in  diameter,   is  very  good.     ^Uid  sized 
bituminous  coal,  in  pieces  about  one-half  to  3  inches  across  is  also  fairly 
good  for  the  furnace.    You  v/ant  coal  that  will  lay  closely  and  burn  slovrly, 
for  economical  results." 

In  the  course  of  our  talk,  Jones  gave  me  a  number  of  other  tips  that 
I  have  remembered.     I'll  just  mention  them  in  the  three  or  four  minutes  left. 

"The  best  results  in  firing  are  obtained  Then  you  'clace  light  material 
in  the  fire-bed  first.     Then  put  the  heavier  ?:ood  on  that,  and  finally  the 
coal,"  said  Jones.. 

He  told  me  not  to  let  the  fire  v-^ry  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
That  is,  from  very  hot  to  cold.     The  fire  should  receive  regular  attention 
throughout  the  day.     Study  your  fire. 

Buy  at  least  t\70  kinds  of  coal  at  one  time.  Then  study  the  results 
you  get.  iTotice  if  one  fires  quickly  and  seems  to  produce  even  heat.  See 
trhich  burns  longest.     See  how  much  ash  each  kind  leaves. 

A  fire  shouldn't  be  shaken  down  more  than  3  times  a  day.    Twice  a 
day  is  better.     Don't  shake  too  much.    Never  shake  live  coals  through  the 
grate. 

ind  never  leave  ashes  under  the  gr^te  in  the  ash  pit.  Clean  them 
out  immediately  after  you  shake  them  down.  It's  ^  good  idea  to  sprinkle 
them,  to  iay  the  dust. 

Don't  disturb  the  fire  with  a  poker,  or  by  shaking,  if  it  will 
Catch  and  burn  up  in  time.    '  " 

Tifhen  the  fire  is  to  be  closed  down  for  the  night,  —  after  ycu  ha.ve 
thrown  on  fresh  coal,  —  or  banked  with  ashes  far:  the  night,  —  close  the 
check  damper  and  open  the  draft  d.amner.     Allow  them  to  remain  so  until  the 
fire  has  stopped  giving  off  gases.     That  is,  until  there  ceases  to  be  blue 
flames  sprouting  up  over  the  fire  bed.     Then  close  the  draft  damper,  and 
open  the  check  and  feed-door  dampers.    You'll  have  to  learn  the  best  wa^,'  of 
doing  these  things  for  your  own  furnace  and  for  different  kinds  of  weather. 

Finally,   study  your  furnace ,  Jones  told  me.  . 


^  3{c  *jc  ^ 
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MJNOUNCSvIEUT;     Th^it  ends  the  chapter  on  "house  heating"  in  Uncle  Sam»s 
primer  for  tovrn  farmers-     The  government  house -heating  specialists  will  "be 
glad  to  ansTrer  any  questions  you  have  on  your  own  porticul-^r  problems .  Or, 
we'll  "be  glad  to  ansv/er  them  in  future  primer  talks.     Direct  questions  to 
this  station  or  direct  to  the  U.  S-  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, D.C. 


